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Food Production and Supply 


in Mexico 


by KATHRYN H. WYLIE* 


The principal foodstuff in Mexico is corn. In fact, 
corn is the most important crop in Mexico, judged by 


almost any standard of measurement. It represents 
about one-quarter of the value of agricultural production, 
it occupies approximately one-half the acreage in crops, 
and it furnishes almost half the total calories in the 
diet. Sugar, beans, rice, wheat, and meat are the other 
principal food items, which are supplemented by varying 
quantities of fruits and vegetables in season. Disregard- 
ing the inadequacy of the statistical data, production of 
foods appeared to decline from 1910 to 1920, although 
since that time the trend has been slowly but steadily 
upward. Even so, the average per capita Mexican diet 
before the war was below a level considered essential 
to health and efficiency. Recent increases have, however, 
raised this average. 


Principal Food Crops 


TRENDS IN PRODUCTION 

The year-to-year variations in Mexico’s food 
production are pronounced, influenced among 
other things by the uncertainty of the rains 
throughout most of the country. Aside from 
these ups and downs, however, there are fairly 
definite trends in individual crops, as well as in 
the composite index of production. One such com- 
posite index? (including fibers as well as food 
products) based on 1929 as 100 shows a decided 
downward trend during the early years of the 
Revolution, from 143 in 1910 to a low of 73 in 
1921, followed by an upward swing from that 
low point until the present time (fig. 1). Official 
production data are not available for the years 


1910-24 so that the index cannot be checked for _ 


those years. Its principal value for that period 
is not in showing long-time trends but in pointing 
up the wide year-to-year fluctuations in agricul- 
tural production in Mexico. 

An index * constructed on the same base year 
for the five principal foods—corn, wheat, sugar, 
rice, and beans—from 1925 to date parallels the 
general index in most years, being relatively 


*Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 

21 ANGULO, HUMBERTO G. INDICE DE LA PRODUCCION AGRICOLA. 
Rev. de Econ. 9 (1) : 19-24, illus. Mexico, D. F. 1946. 

? Constructed in the Latin American Division, Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. 
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higher during the early 1930’s. Of these five 
foods, sugar and rice show the most spectacular 
rises, which may be attributed almost entirely to 
acreage gains rather than to improved yields (fig. 
2). During the war years there has been some 
slight upward tendency in the yields of corn and 
beans. Production of the export crops, tomatoes 
and chickpeas, has gone up sharply during the 
war. Coffee has just about held its own, and 
banana production is making a come-back after 
dropping off in the early 1940's (fig. 3). 

Increases in production have been marked since 
the early war years. Population has also gone up 
rapidly, from a prewar average of 18,600,000 to 
about 22,000,000 in 1947. Per capita production 
gains, therefore, are much less. Government in- 
terest in expanded output continues and thus 
stimulates efforts to hold the gains made and to 
broaden them where possible. 


LOCATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The placing of the early Indian settlements in 
the Central Plateau of Mexico probably resulted 
from the combination of an equable temperature 
and relatively good growing conditions in that 
area. 
there, and most of the corn and beans are grown 
in the mountain valleys and on the lower moun- 
tain slopes of the plateau. Topography is a much 
more limiting factor in Mexico than in many other 
countries. The whole central region where people 
like to live is extremely rugged. Another limiting 
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Figure 1.—Index of agricultural production in Mexico. 
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habitat for such crops as bananas and sugar but 
discouraging settlement. 

Corn and Beans.—Corn and beans are usually 
planted together in the same field so that the 
general producing areas are similar for the two 
crops. The State of Jalisco is the principal pro- 
ducer of both, followed by Guanajuato, Michoa- 
cin, Zacatecas, Veracruz, and Durango. While 
both crops are grown in every State of the Repub- 
lic—on Prairie, Chestnut, or Black soils—heayiest 
production is concentrated on the Central Plateau 
(fig. 4). About 80 percent of the corn crop is 
grown in the temperate-climate areas, where the 
grain is planted from April through July and har- 
vested in October and November. ‘The main har- 
vesting period for beans runs from August 
through October. Although the temperature is 
usually satisfactory for these crops on the plateau, 
rainfall is uncertain in numerous sections, and 
short crops sometimes result from lack of moisture, 
as was the case in 1943. 

In the warmer zones of Nuevo Leon and Tamau- 
lipas, an intermediate corn crop, accounting for 
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10 percent of the total production, is harvested in 
August and September. Farther down in the val- 
leys and on the coast is still another area account- 
ing for 10 percent of the total corn harvest. This 
area includes part of Tamaulipas; the Huasteca 
section of Hidalgo, San Luis Potosi, and Veracruz ; 
and the southern part of Veracruz, Oaxaca, 
and Nayarit. The harvest is early—from April 
through June. 

Corn is usually produced on small farms for 
human consumption. Many of these farms are 
in isolated regions without means of transporta- 
tion, and the corn is grown for local use only. 
Because transportation facilities are poor, the 
Government is encouraging increased acreage in 
all agricultural areas to provide regional self- 
sufficiency in this important food. 

Wheat.—The center of the wheat area is north 
of the principal corn-growing region. The State 
of Coahuila is the most important producer. The 
four States of Coahuila, Sonora, Guanajuato, and 
Michoacan together produced almost 60 percent of 
the total crop in 1946. Wheat was not known: in 
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Figure 3.—Mexican production and exports of selected foods, average 1935-39, annual 1940-46. 
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Mexico until the coming of the Spaniards, and it 
is not used very extensively now by the farm and 
village people. Wheat bread, however, is popular 
in the cities, and consumption, both total and per 
capita, is increasing (table 1). 

Much of Mexico’s wheat grows on irrigated 
lands, especially in the northern States. The 
wheat harvest, which falls between April and June, 
usually does not supply the needs of the home 
market, and imports must make up the deficit. 
Such imports averaged about one-seventh of the 
total supply before the war but have been increas- 
ing in relative importance recently, even though 
production has increased somewhat. 

Sugarcane.—Sugarcane requires a warm cli- 
mate, fertile soil, and plenty of moisture, particu- 
larly during the growing season. These conditions 
are found on some of the coastlands and in some 
of the interior valleys of Mexico. Veracruz on 
the southeast coast is the principal producer, 
followed by Sinaloa, Puebla, Tamaulipas, Jalisco, 
and Morelos. These 6 States accounted for about 
three-quarters of the total 1945 cane production 
(fig. 5). 

Production of cane has almost doubled since 
prewar years. Most of the increase has been in 
the established sugar areas through an extension 
of the acreage planted. 

About two-thirds of the cane goes into refined 
sugar, almost a fifth into pé/onci//o—an unrefined 
brown-sugar loaf—and the remainder into prop- 
agation stock, alcohol, aguardiente, and other 
products. Large sugar mills, located in the im- 
portant growing regions, produce the refined 
sugar, but piloncillo is made by small operators 
in the less important growing areas. Consumption 
per capita of both refined sugar and piloncillo is 
increasing rapidly, the combined consumption 
having risen from just under 34 pounds per capita 
in 1935-39 to 61 pounds in 1946. While consump- 
tion of sugar in 1946 was the highest recorded in 
any one year in Mexico, it was still below the 73- 
pound per capita ration for the United States and 
only three-fifths the per capita consumption of 
this country in 1941. 

Rice.—Rice growing in Mexico dates from colo- 
nial days when rice was brought over from Spain, 
and certain varieties entered the port of Acapulco 

from the Far East. The low valleys in the south- 
ern part of Morelos were the principal areas of 
production, until recently, because of their prox- 
imity to Mexico City, and because natural condi- 
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tions there favor rice culture. They still supply 
the largest part of the rice used for domestic 
consumption, but the Yaqui Valley, in southern 
Sonora, alone produces 40 percent of the country’s 
total crop. The soil and temperature of this 
‘alley are favorable, but rainfall is inadequate, 
and the rice must be grown under irrigation. 
Before the war Mexico usually produced 
surplus of rice for export, the export portion 
TABLE 1.—Production, net trade, and apparent disappear- 
ance of five principal crops in Mesrico, 1925-46 


Corn ! Wheat ? 
Net im- | Net im 
Year Pro- | ports Appar-| pro. | ports Appar- 
rel ent dis- ent dis- 
duc- | (+) oF | appear-| GUC | (+) Or | anpear- 
tion | exports ance tion exports ance 
(—) | (-) 
_ —|— - — — — Roos we wren 
| 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 
Average: bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels 
1925-29... ......+._.| 75,870 |+1, 746 | 77,616 | 12,794 | +2,277| 15,071 
1930-34 - . . . - 69,930 | +213 | 70,143 | 14,363 | +1,281 | 15,642 
1935-39... ..-- 65, 529 | —229 | 65,300 | 14,284 | +1,073 | 15,357 
Annual: 
1940... .- : 77,820 | +326 | 78,146 | 17,045 | +48 | 17,093 
1941__- .....-| 64, 551 | +1 | 64,552 | 15, 957 +4,474 | 20,431 
SSS os 83, 621 +17 | 83,638 | 17,973 +4, 209 | 22,182 
1943 _ Ae 92, 760 |+1, 260 | 94,020 | 13,385 | +10, 380 23, 765 
1944 | 69,886 |+6,410 | 76,296 | 13,757 | +18,618 | 32,375 
1945_ ra 92, 114 +1, 913 | 94,027 | 12, 741 | +12,041 | 24,782 
a | 75, 000 +384 75, 384 | 12,676 | +11, 691 24, 367 
Beans 3 Rice ! 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | Short'| Short | Short 
Average: bags ‘4 | bags‘ | bags‘ | tons | tons | tons 
1026-20............:| 3, 71] —123 | 3,588 | 56,754 | —5,470 | 51, 284 
1980-34... ...-. 2, 783 —27 2,756 | 50,664 | -—3,515 | 47,149 
1935-39... ....- --| 2,471 —16 | 2,455 54,484 | —13,057 | 41,427 
Annual: 
aaa ee —17 | 3,249 | 69, 864 | +46 | 69,910 
= od 2, 133 —174 1,959 | 77,176 | —7,933 69, 243 
EER . —_ -| 3,528 | —262 3, 266 | 78,346 | —25, 609 52, 737 
1943_.... --| 4,098 | —119 3,979 | 77, 512 — 2, 896 | 74, 616 
1944____. , | 3,448! —108 | 3,340 | 82,031 | +1 | 82,032 
1945... .- | 3,970| —146| 3,824 | 84,835} +343 | 85,178 
AAP 3, 197 —13 mis 3,210 | 89,563 | +1,647 | 91,210 
| | | 
| eS ee er — ihe om 
| Piloncillo 2 | Refined sugar 
| 
Production | Net im- | Appar- | a, 
and appar- | Produc-| ports (+) | ent dis- | carry- 
| ent dis- | tion | or exports | appear-| 4.47 
| appearance | (—) ance | pee. 31 
OOS GEMS RESP e ry Me Ae ie ce A 
| | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
| 1,000 short short short short | short 
Average: tons tons tons tons | tons 
1925-29... = 91 198 —3 | 195 | 
80 | 233 —25 | 202 | 56 
reviidses x 73 | 329 —3 | 243 | 69} 
Annual: 
SE hi iene co newel 102 | 324 (7) 388 | 17 
PchdismWobcheweua 131 | 362 +59 384 | 54 
1942. _ 127 | 467 —1 | 456 | 64 
1943 __ 144 | 454 +20 | 479 | 59 
1944. 149 | 430 | +43 485 47 
OEE IPTG 156 | 411 | +102 | 518 | 42 
1946 _. 154 | 413 +119 | 532 | 


| & 


1 Trade and disappearance for calendar. year shown, protectin for calen- 
dar year preceding. 

2 Production for crop year ending June 30 of year shown; trade and ap- 
parent disappearance for calendar years shown; whe: at imports include flour 
in terms of grain. 

3 Trade and disappearance for calendar year shown: production for crop 
year ending Mar. 31. 

4 Bags of 100 pounds. 

5 Carry-over on Dec. 31, 1934. 

6 Carry-over on Dec. 31, 1939. 

? Less than 500. 
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coming largely from the Sonora harvests. Pro- 
duction in that State grew rapidly, and the open- 
ing in 1942 of the Angostura Dam in central 
Sonora provided irrigation to stimulate increased 
production. Exports have been curtailed recently, 
however, to conserve food supplies for home use. 

Fruits.—No one area can be called the fruit 
center of Mexico, although the production of 
specific fruits is concentrated in a few States. 
Because of its wide variety of growing conditions, 
Mexico can and does produce tropical fruits, such 
as bananas, pineapples, mangoes, and avocados; 
semitropical fruits, such as limes and oranges; as 
well as the Temperate Zone apples, pears, and 
grapes. 
principal centers for tropical and semitropical 
fruits. Veracruz, for example, is an important 
producer of oranges, limes, pineapples, avocados, 
mangoes, bananas, plantains, and mammees. 
Puebla, on the Central Plateau, on the other hand, 
is the principal producer of apples and apricots 
and is a major supplier of pears, peaches, plums, 
and quinces. Veracruz in 1940 was the principal 
orange State, followed by Nuevo Leén, San Luis 
Potosi, Jalisco, Puebla, and Yucatan, these six 
supplying more than two-thirds of all the oranges. 
Grape production is concentrated largely in Coa- 
huila and Baja California, these two accounting 
for more than three-fourths of the total. Al- 
though pineapples grow from the State of Sonora 
south to the Guatemalan border, by far the most 
important area is Loma Bonita, inland about 60 
miles from the Gulf of Mexico, in Veracruz and 
Oaxaca. 

The 18 principal fruits of Mexico constituted 
more than 11 percent of the total value of agricul- 
tural production in 1940, although they were 
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Fiaure 4.—Map of Mexico showing the wide distribution 
of corn and bean production. 
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TABLE 2.—Livestock numbers in Mewvico, 1930 and 1940 
Kind 1930 1940 

1,000 head | 1,000 head 

so a alia diesen waka BES Ts ecco aa 10, 083 11, 622 
ES ee SPS ES eT BEN 6, 544 6, 850 
ER ha RG, Lae PEN aS Ey A. 3, 698 5, 068 
Phi odcaddiscedodhtebbal<cedtthaatteatodisiel 3, 674 4, 401 


grown on less than 1.5 percent of the total area in 
crops. In that year oranges were the most valu- 
able fruit, and the value of production exceeded 
1 million dollars (United States currency) each 
for oranges, bananas, avocados, mangoes, and 
plantains. For a comparison of the important 
fruits one with the other, 1940 is a poor year, how- 
ever, because for the first time in many years ba- 
nanas (Gros Michel) did not hold first place. 

A complete shift in location of commercial 
banana production has taken place since the siga- 
toka disease hit the Mexican fields. Previously 
the State of Tabasco was the leading producer, 
followed by Veracruz, Chiapas, and Jalisco. Now 
Chiapas is in the lead, and Tabasco has fallen 
far behind so far as exports are concerned. Ba- 
nanas also have constituted a significant part of 
the Mexican diet. In addition to the Gros Michel 
(the variety best known in United States markets) , 
the plantain or cooking banana and several other 
varieties are produced. The Gros Michel or 
Roatan is, however, the variety that is exported. 

Vegetables.—Many different kinds of vegetables 
grow throughout Mexico. In the winter-vege- 


table area on the west coast tomatoes, peppers, f 


green peas, and eggplant are raised for the ex- 
port market. Tomatoes are the most important 
of these crops, accounting for 85 percent of the 
total shipments. Production is limited almost 
exclusively to the river valleys of the Mayo, in 
Sonora, and the El Fuerte, Mocorito, Sinaloa, and 
Culiacin, in Sinaloa. Chickpeas are,another im- 
portant export vegetable, the export portion of 
the crop also being raised in Sonora and Sinaloa. 
The State of Jalisco is the principal producer of 
chickpeas for the domestic market. They are 
largely fed to livestock rather than utilized di- 
rectly as human food. Broad-beans are produced 
primarily in the States of Mexico, Puebla, and 
Tlaxcala. They are grown chiefly for home con- 
sumption, but small quantities are exported in 
some years. Garlic and onions are also exported 
from Mexico. Their production is widely scat- 
tered over the country, but in the case of onions 
commercial production is concentrated in two 
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regions; one in the States of Jalisco and Guana- 
juato, the other west of Tampico in Tamaulipas. 


Livestock 


Of the livestock produced in Mexico, cattle are 
the most important. The value of the annual 
calf crop is estimated at $25,000,000, second only 
to the production of corn. According to the 1940 
Census, there were 11,600,000 cattle in the country, 
pretty well scattered throughout the different 
States but showing some concentration in the 
southern part of the Central Plateau. Goats are 
also important, particularly in the more arid re- 
gions, followed by hogs and sheep (table 2). 

The livestock industry furnishes meat, dairy 
products, and fats. There are relatively few 
dairy farms as such; the usual rule is for the 
animals to be used for the dual purpose of supply- 
ing meat and milk, and sometimes power as well. 
The few dairy farms are located close by large 
centers of population, such as Mexico City, 
Guadalajara, Puebla, Monterrey, and Nuevo 
Leén. Milk production in 1940 was estimated at 
more than 350,000,000 gallons. Meat production 
in 1945 totaled more than 800,000,000 pounds and 
animal fats almost 125,000,000 pounds (table 3). 


Production Techniques 


With a few notable exceptions, Mexican agri- 
culture is carried on without the aid of mechan- 
ized equipment or the benefit of advanced-:methods 
of technology. Very little commercial fertilizer is 
applied, although wide use is made of manure and 
local bat guano. Sugar is by far the largest bene- 
ficiary of commercial-fertilizer application. Ap- 
proximately three-quarters of the ammonium 
sulfate used in the country goes for sugar, about 
10 percent each for cotton and corn, and the rest 
for miscellaneous crops. In the use of phosphates 
and other nitrogenous fertilizers, sugar and cotton 
account for more than 60 percent of the total, 
tobacco 15 percent, and winter vegetables and 
miscellaneous crops about 25 percent. 

The majority of the corn and bean farmers 
cultivate small patches of ground with the aid of 
oxen power. A simple plow, a hoe, and a machete 
complete the list of tools and equipment. Sugar 
farming still depends primarily on hand labor, 
although a few cane harvesters are in use. It is 
estimated that less than 0.5 percent of the farms 
have electric-power service. 
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Rice growing in the Sonora valleys does not 
follow the usual pattern of production. Modern 
cultural techniques have been introduced there, 
which closely resemble those employed in the cen- 
tral valley of California, and improved varieties 
of rice are grown. Planting in Sonora is from 
June through August and harvesting during 
November and December. After the rice is 
planted, the fields are flooded for 80 or 90 days 
and then allowed to dry out enough to permit 
harvesting of the crop. Light equipment, such 
as binders, are used, but the land cannot be dried 
sufficiently for the heavier combines to be used. 

The winter-vegetable industry, also on the west 
coast, is another food enterprise in which the pro- 
duction methods followed are an exception to the 
usual procedure in Mexico. The vegetables, of 
which tomatoes are the most important, are grown 
primarily in large fields with modern equipment. 
The land is plowed, usually with the aid of a 
tractor, and then irrigated in preparation for the 
plants from the seedbeds. The plants are culti- 
vated from 4 to 7 times during the growing season 
and irrigated from 5 to 10 times. | 

Modern methods are found also on some of the 
larger wheat farms where part of the grain is 
grown under irrigation. In the Laguna and 
Guaymas areas more than one-quarter of the pro- 
duction is mechanized. There is an increasing use 
of tractor-drawn combines and threshers. 

The use of machinery is increasing steadily and 
shows a big gain percentagewise, there being 
approximately 10 times as many tractors in use 
in Mexico now as in 1938. Cooperative use of 
equipment by several farmers, either on ejidos 
or otherwise, is growing. The Government, too, 
encourages mechanization through provision of 
credit facilities and the bringing of new land into 
cultivation .by irrigation. By far the greater 
number of farmers, however, are still small oper- 
ators with little or no equipment. 


Tasie 3.—Meat production, trade, and apparent 
consumption, 1935-46 


| 
Apparent 
meat con- 


Net imports 
sumption 


Year Production 


1,000 pounds | 1,000 pounds | 1,000 pound 
1, 386 


SRR ckeyes 06<s6usstntnwenseue 711, 175 386 712, 561 
Digtainthestvtensiestieabasous 734, 317 709 | 735, 026 
Db iiktdindacikh Sintiennkee none 755, 739 —220 | 755, 519 
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The livestock industry, too, suffers from lack of 
improved techniques. Although the ratio of the 
number of cattle to the population is not much 
less in Mexico than in the United States, the per 
‘apita consumption of beef and veal is little more 
than half as large as it is in this country. Now 
the industry is further handicapped by an epi- 
demic of foot-and-mouth disease which broke out 
in the fall of 1946. The prevalence of disease is 
extensive in the central States, where the cattle 
population is estimated at about 3,000,000, the 
sheep at 1,900,000, the swine at 1,700,000, and the 
goats at 1,500,000. The Mexican Government has 
prohibited the movement of animals into and out 
of the infected zones. The United States is now 
cooperating with the Mexican authorities in an 
attempt to eradicate the disease. Under existing 
legislation in the United States, it was mandatory 
that the United States border be closed to imports 
of all ruminants and swine from Mexico, to most 
livestock products, and to imports packed in mate- 
rial likely to be infected, such as straw. 


Marketing and Consumption 


of Principal Foods 


INTERNAL MARKETING 


Old Indian customs and Spanish practices have 
influenced materially the food-marketing tech- 
niques in Mexico. Particularly for the small 
farmers who produce only a tiny surplus over 
their own food needs, the village market is pre- 
dominant. Such markets are made up of indi- 
vidual producers who sell direct to the consumer 
from stands or stalls on the street or in covered 
markets. Even in the larger cities there are nu- 
merous small retail outlets and a minimum of 
wholesale business. Nowhere throughout Mexico 
are there organized commodity markets such as 
exist in this country. During the war, attempts 
were made to channel the commercial portion of 
specified crops through semigovernmental agen- 
cies in order to stabilize prices and ensure regular 
supplies. The Nacional Distribuidora y Regula- 
dora, S. A. de C. V. is still operating. 

Products sold in the small towns and villages 
are usually brought in on burros or on foot; those 
traveling longer distances to supply the larger 
cities reach the market by truck or railway. Usu- 
ally commission men buy from the growers, or 
producer cooperatives, and sell in small lots to ven- 
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dors in the city markets. A network of railroads 
and highways converge on Mexico City from most 
parts of the Republic, although transportation is 
difficult between many outlying cities and towns. 
The Yucatan Peninsula and the northwest section 
of the country are almost inaccessible by land to 
the food-producing regions of Mexico and custom. 
arily obtain their food from the United States, 


FOREIGN TRADE 

A majority of the farm people produce just 
about what they consume and consume almost all 
they produce. Several commodities, however, are 
raised in sufficient quantities to provide some ex- 
ports. Domestic supplies of others must be sup- 
plemented by imports. The outstanding food 
imports before the war were lard and oilseeds; 
condensed, evaporated, and powdered milk; dried 
fruits; and some grain, mostly wheat. For most 
of these, the United States was the principal sup- 
plier. During recent years imports of wheat and 
sugar have become increasingly important, and 
corn has been imported in large quantities in sev- 
eral years of drought-caused scarcity. Before the 
war, food exports of importance were bananas, 
coffee, limes, fresh vegetables, pineapples, and live 
cattle. On the export side, also, the United States 
was the principal market for exported food. Dur- 
ing the war, the United States became even more 
important in the total trade. Banana shipments 
declined during the war years, but marked in- 
créases Were registered in exports of cattle, fresh 
tomatoes, and chickpeas (table 4). 


TABLE 4.—FErports of selected products from Mevrico. 
1935-89, 1940-44, 1945, and 1946 
Aver- | Aver- | | 
Commodity Unit age, | age, | 1945 | 1946 
1935-39 | 1940-44 | 
| | 
| 
Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou- 
sands | sands | sands | sands 
Coffee_......._| 60-kilo bags! (132 Ibs.) --- 599 482 595 544 
Bananas... __-- 50-pound stemis..........| 8,174 | 3,674 | 3,102 | 5,425 
Tomatoes. __-- OO” SS aeeaee 53, 956 (141, 391 |227,556 | 194, 579 
Chickpeas. ---- 100-pound bags... ----- -- 652 911 | 228 | 525 
J” =e SS TES -----| 8,830 | 2,867) 1,208 | 4,252 
Cattle. ------| Head..................--| 206| 480| ‘411| 425 
! | | 


In the neighborhood of 500,000 head of feeder 


cattle have been shipped annually from the north- 
ern border States of Mexico to the United States 
during recent years. The quarantine measures 
resulting from the outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, however, will eliminate this movement of 
cattle. The effects of this disease on the Mexican 
economy are likely to be widespread. Because of 
the probable reduction in work stock, there is a 
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Figure 5.—Map of Mexico showing distribution of sugarcane production. 


definite possibility that production will be reduced, 
both of livestock and cultivated crops, if the disease 
persists. ' 

Marketing arrangements for those products 
that enter the export trade are somewhat more 
elaborate than for those sold at home. The win- 
ter-vegetable industry on the west coast, for ex- 
ample, is organized to produce almost exclusively 
for export. Some exporters have their represent- 
atives at the border to make arrangements for the 
sale and clearance of the vegetables, but most of 
them employ a commission firm or customs broker 
to take care of the sale at the border, a service 
which includes responsibility for the inspection 
and clearance of the produce. Sales of a number 
of products are handled by cooperative associations 
of producers. The Confederacién de Uniones de 
Productores de Platano de Tabasco handles the 
sale of bananas from Tabasco, and the Unidn Na- 
cional de Cosecheros de Pina takes care of part of 
the pineapple sales. In recent years the Banco 
Nacional de Comercio Exterior has been instru- 
mental in facilitating agricultural exports. 
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FOOD CONSUMPTION 
Many people in Mexico are undernourished Bs 
is evidenced by low labor efficiency and high death 


.rates from diseases associated with malnutrition. 


Approximately 80 percent of the population falls 
into a low-income bracket, and of this low income 
some 85 percent must be spent for food. Although 
the production and other data are inadequate to 
give definitive results, the Federal Nutrition In- 
stitute in Mexico estimates that the average daily 
caloric intake during the period 1935-39 was 1,973, 
or less than the recognized standard for good nu- 
trition. An estimated average obtained by the 
author from an admittedly incomplete group of 
foods for this same period was 1,656 calories per 
day. More than half the total comes from cereals 
and grains, principally corn. The reported corn 
crop furnished an estimated average of 871 calories 
per day for each person during the prewar years 
(table 5). For much of the rural population, the 
proportion of corn in the total diet is no doubt 
much higher. The next most important food is 
sugar, which is followed by fats and oils and meats. 
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TABLE 5—Apparent per capita disappearance in Mexico of selected foods, 1935-46 
Average 1935-39 Average 1940-44 1945 1946 
Food es - - 
Per year Per day Per year Per day Per year Per day Per year Per day 
— = i ee 
Pounds Calories Pounds Calories Pounds Calories Pounds Calories 
Gt db cua bkcn cele eaewitcasaahendanes base secenws aes 195 871 215 960 237 1, 058 186 830 
ET ee ee ee 49 216 68 300 67 296 64 282 
a ES RS eT eR ae 4.4 19 6.7 29 7.7 34 8.0 35 
PA oe eee eS eee Ake ae 13 57 15 65 17 74 14 61 
tee oe ee a. 2d ie bcd deo dank eka 26 138 42 223 47 250 47 250 
NDR EE SP ees ee meee eee 7.8 36 13 61 14 65 14 65 
i ine bcudetamesda dee atihsdrnkesidasnwons del aol . {ea eer <4 Sey eee i REGS Sole 1, 523 
Sa RE RS Ta aE eae a a Cee le ee 38 126 36 120 37 oe 
Ses ee agi haa We BLS Ee AR Baa 8 Ray Re 3.0 34 4.3 48 4.7 RS ee 
pO eS ee 3.4 ON pe es METS 9.1 4, CREA A RE 
ro. xn eck, bale obokaewusbbonraunebadd 37 30 21 17 23 yy RE ARS Moy Title Oe 
ERSTE ESS EE aS eee AE 15 15 15 15 16 | RT Pele! Beery oe 
RR Ee ee tert ES, a ee Be, 18 sS 26 12 29 SR ae 
SCRE Ear ae a a ies 3.7 1 4.5 2 6.7 PAREN) SAS ee 
ID 1s kas uedokaeestiuoenascakubeadleduwaeedcusatitanseaae Gene BP Bocecsccckine yee: 0 aS 
REI IES ae oe SO Sy Cee ee 5.2 1 9.1 2 13 of ear A aan 
ESI SS Aa eS 2.5 ll 3.8 17 8.9 OD eS ee ee 
ne a el Se 8.3 7 ll 10 13 gy RR Rey > ee ee 
SI <1. ov acc ccedee ele beeeabatbecheonauneeet 4.9 7 6.5 st) 6.1 EE Se Tae 
EE... a can comaeabibe Swisicik&eeionsaamee ees Pt issn ccacenaus |S AS cy |S ee 
Grand total._.......-_- Sk ae ae NO a Y "2 Beets 5 STs ge | 2, 223 | NOESY 2S 


NoTte.—Seed, feed, and industrial uses have not been deducted. Part of the apparent increase may be attributed to more complete statistical reporting 


in the later years. 


The calories furnished by the five principal food 
crops (corn, wheat, rice, beans, and sugar) during 
the prewar period amounted to 1,337, or more 
than 80 percent of the total listed items. And a 
large quantity of bean production is probably not 
reported in official statistics. 

Adding the calories for the principal food 
groups gives a total daily intake of 2,223 calo- 
ries for the year 1945, an apparent increase of one- 
third over prewar years. Applying this percent- 
age to the prewar figure of the Nutrition Institute, 
1,973 calories, which includes a fuller coverage , 
than that shown in table 5, gives a peak caloric 
intake of 2,644 per day. This compares with the 
United States average in that year of 3,330. On 
the other hand, however, part of the indicated 
increase over prewar years may be due to more 
adequate statistical coverage in the later years 
rather than to a real expansion in production and 
consumption. ‘The increase in the combined pro- 
duction of the five principal food crops was not 
quite so great as that for total production, being 
only 31 percent more than the prewar volume. 

Per capita consumption of wheat increased 
from just under 50 pounds before the war to 67 
pounds in 1945. Apparently the average diet 
includes more sugar and fats than previously but 
contains about the same quantity of meat. Most 
of the other food groups show slight increases 
during the war years. Largely because of a short 
corn crop in 1945, the 1946 consumption of cereals 
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declined sharply. Our data have not been ad- 
justed for other than food uses so that another 
factor is added to errors inherent in the data them- 
selves. For the most important component, corn, 
however, this is not so serious, since food use ap- 
proximates 90 percent of the total supply. 

Without supplementary food from outside its 
own borders, Mexico would not have been able 
to improve its standard of living during the war 
years. The degree of self-sufficiency in important 
food items varies from one commodity to another 
and from one year to the next (table 1). There 
is usually a slight export surplus of rice and 
beans, although these have been practically wiped 
out during the past 2 or 3 years. Back in the 
period 1930-34 corn was exported, but in the con- 
sumption year 1944 imports made up 8 percent 
of total apparent disappearance because’ of a 
drought-reduced domestic crop. Before the war, 
wheat imports averaged only 15 percent of total 
disappearance, but recently they have constituted 
from 44 to 56 percent of the total supply. 

Government-sponsored irrigation projects will 
in time add to the available farm land, and the 
spread of mechanization and modern techniques 
will gradually result in larger yields and ex- 
panded food production. With continued en- 
lightened leadership, Mexico should be expected 
to hold the gains already made and advance 
steadily, even though slowly, toward higher levels 
of food produetion and consumption. 


Canadian F'arm-Aid. Programs 


by FRANK SHEFRIN* 


Wartime subsidies, bonuses, and subventions paid out 
by the Canadian Department of Agriculture between 
September 1939 and December 31, 1946, totaled 434 million 
dollars. Subsidies were paid directly to primary pro- 
ducers in lieu of price increases for their products and 
to manufacturers, or dealers, to reduce prices or to pre- 
vent prices of goods farmers purchased from rising. 

The fundamental purpose of the subsidy program dur- 
ing the war period was to insulate prices, and particularly 
the cost of living, from rising costs. It was also used 
to provide additional incentive for essential production. 
The actual use of subsidies developed only as circum- 
stances of the stabilization program required. 


The paying of subsidies to agriculture by the 
Government from public funds is not a new policy 
in Canada. The wartime subsidy program,’ how- 
ever, did high-light the technique of subsidy pay- 
ments. 

The extent to which public funds are used to 
develop agricultural resources in Canada depends 
upon political, economic, social, and ¢limatic con- 
ditions. Public funds in the pre-1939 years were 
expended in the form of appropriations for re- 
search, for extension services, for administration, 
and as direct grants in the form of cash payments 
or free services. 

The Federal Government’s first type of assist- 
ance to Canadian agriculture after Confederation 
was for encouragement of immigration and of 
agricultural settlement on the prairies. As self- 
sufficiency tended to give way to commercial agri- 
culture, governmental activity ‘began to play an 
increasingly important role in the rural economy. 
As nonagricultural industry, exportation, and 
domestic trade were expanded, governmental at- 
tention turned to further means of encouraging 
an expansion of the agricultural industry. As- 
sistance to the livestock trade was among the ear- 
liest activities. A major and consistent program 
has been sire assistance. It comprises grants to 
stallion clubs, stallion premiums, loans of pure- 
bred bulls and boars, and assistance in the pur- 
chase of boars and rams. Other programs are 


*Agricultural Economist, Economics Division, Marketing 
Service, Dominion Department of Agriculture, Canada. 

*For a more detailed report on wartime subsidies paid by the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, see SHEFRIN, FRANK, AND 
CAMERON, MARJORIE R. THE WARTIME SUBSIDY PROGRAM OF THE 
DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Dominion Dept. of 
Agri. Ottawa. May 1947. 


designed to eliminate animal diseases. Free trans- 
portation for movement of stock has been provided 
from time to time. 

Since 1890, the Federal Government has had a 
varied program of assistance for Canada’s dairy 
industry. It has included subsidization of refrig- 
eration equipment in warehouses, steamers, and 
producers’ establishments; financial aid for im- 
provement of cheese factories; and cash premiums 
for quality in cheese production. 

Grants to agricultural societies for fairs and 
exhibitions have been made annually. 

Other forms of financial aid in the 1930's in- 
cluded payments under the Prairie Farm Reha- 
bilitation Act, the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 
and feed and seed assistance. In 1931, a cash pay- 
ment of 5 cents per bushel was made on the 1931 
crop to supplement the income of wheat producers 
on the prairies. 

However, during the war years, subsidy pay- 
ments to farmers assumed additional importance. 
They became part of the wartime stabilization 
policy. The general principle of the Canadian 
wartime subsidy program, as applied to agricul- 
ture, may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Subsidies were paid to keep down the cost 
of living. They were paid to farmers for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to continue producing es- 
sential commodities and at the same time hold 
down or reduce prices in the face of higher costs. 

(2) Subsidies were paid to maintain and in- 
crease supplies of essential commodities. 

Prior to 1943, both the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
were paying subsidies to the farmer. In the early 
part of 1943, an agreement was reached between 

the Minister of Agriculture and the Minister of 
Finance, whereby the Department of Agriculture 
assumed, through the Agricultural Food Board, 
additional responsibilities relative to the payment 
of subsidies to farmers insofar as they applied to 
the production program. The Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, which was responsible for the de- 
termination and payment of all subsidies other 
than those paid by the Department of Agriculture, 
established the Commodity Prices Stabilization 
Corporation in December 1941 to handle the op- 
eration of the over-all subsidy program. The Cor- 
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poration’s payments were designed, in nearly all 
cases, to keep down farmers’ costs. 

The payment of subsidies may be classified in 
two ways: (a) Kind and (b) Commodity. Under 
“Kind,” there are, first, cash payments made to 
farmers in lieu of a price increase. Such payments 
were made to producers of milk for human con- 
sumption, milk for manufacture, milk for cheese, 
butterfat for butter, vegetable canning crops, and 
fruits for jams and jellies. Second, cash payments 
were made as premiums for quality; for example, 
hogs and cheese. Third, cash payments were paid 
to supplement income; for example, the prairie 
farm income payment to wheat producers. Fourth, 
cash payments were made as incentive for shift- 
ing from the production of one product to that of 
‘another; namely, the wheat-acreage-reduction 
payments. And, fifth, public funds were used to 
absorb part of the costs of goods purchased by 
farmers, such as feed and fertilizer. 

Under the “Commodity” classification, wartime 
subsidy payments, direct and indirect, were de- 
signed to maintain and expand production and 
facilitate desired shifts in production. They were 
paid by the Dominion Department of Agriculture 
for feeds, livestock, dairy products, and fruits and 
vegetables. 


Wartime Commodity Subsidies 
FEEDS 


The rapid expansion in output of livestock and 


livestock products necessitated the formulation of 
policy to increase output of feeds and fodder. 
The feed-policy program consisted of: (a) Pay- 
ment of feed freight transportation, including 
Plan A and Plan B; (b) feed-wheat. drawback 
payments; (c) cash subsidies to encourage pro- 
duction of coarse grain during the period between 
the summer of 1941 and the end of the 1943 crop 
season; (d) assistance in the processing of live- 
stock feeds; (e) fertilizer and lime subventions. 
A brief description is given of the major sections 
of this program. 

Freight Assistance Policy.—The five eastern 
Provinces and British Columbia usually obtained 
feed grains from western Canada. To aid farmers 
in obtaining these feeds in greater quantities, and 
also to keep down costs of livestock production, 
the Dominion Government embarked on a freight- 
assistance policy for the following feeds: Wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, corn, screenings, and mill feed. 
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At first, the Dominion Government agreed to 
pay one-third of the freight charges on western 
grain shipped to the east. Later, provision was 
made for the payment by the Government of 
nearly .all freight charges on western grains anc 
mill feeds moved from Fort William and Port 
Arthur to points in eastern Canada and from 
points in western Canada to British Columbia. 
This policy of freight payments on the movement 
of western feed grains is to be continued until 
July 31, 1948. (For the average rate of assistance, 
see table 1.) 

Coarse Grains.—Because more feed grain was 
required to meet the needs of an increased livestock 
population, the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture in the early war years encouraged a greater 
output of coarse grains. - This action was hastened 
when Canada, in the fall of 1940, found itself with 
a large surplus of wheat, as a result of large crops 
and restricted export markets, and inadequate 
storage space. The Federal Government decided 
to curtail wheat acreage and to encourage an in- 
crease in acreage of oats and barley. To this end, 
the Wheat Acreage Reduction Act was passed in 
April 1941. , 

In general, payments under the act were based 
on the number of acres by which the farmer re- 
duced his wheat acreage in 1941 as compared with 
1940. Special provision, however, was made for 
the treatment of individual cases where consider- 
able land had been broken, or an unduly large area 
left fallow during the 1940-41 crop year. The 
payment was $2 per acre for each acre taken out 
of wheat and planted to coarse grain and grasses, 
compared with the 1940 acreage. Payments were 
continued in 1942 and 1943, but, owing to easing of 
the pressure on storage space available for wheat 
in Canada during the 1943-44 crop year and the 
better supply-demand position, the Wheat Acre- 
age Reduction Act was not renewed. 

Fertilizer Subventions.—The fertilizer policy 
fitted into the general program for encouraging 


TABLE 1.—Freighi assistance for feed in Canada 


Average 
Province rate per 
.ton 
Canadian 
dollars 
AE EA ct TE Ag BI eB ARN sa EES EAE BEE 4. 50 
SY sa TREAT I CREE TYP RE) TASS, SOE ON Ra rl FOE LTR 5. 35 
a nO ae ra. cue deuibeabblencaaceuwe 7 
PE - PER Se eee tee een ee ORT eS Gk Ure 8.1 
pS SS RR TERE PON ee Sale es 8. 20 
ee oe ae chaeianeniincuaate 6. 40 
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the expansion of feed production. Farmers in the 
five eastern Provinces and in the Province of 
British Columbia who .used fertilizer to increase 
the yields of pasture clover, alfalfa, grass mead- 
ows, field corn, spring wheat, oats, barley, mixed 
spring grains, and mangolds and turnips for live- 
stock feed received payments based on 30 cents 
per unit of nitrogen, and 15 cents per unit each 
of phosphoric acid and potash, in a ton of ferti- 
lizer. This financial assistance was designed to 
divert the use of fertilizer to crops important to the 
war effort. Payments were made in 1942 and 1943. 
The policy was rescinded at the end of the 1943 
year and in January 1944 was replaced by a 
transportation-assistance subsidy. Transportation 
costs above $1 (Can.) per ton were paid out of 
Dominion funds until revocation of the act in 
April 1946. Between May 31, 1946, and June 30, 
1947, the Department of Agriculture paid a sub- 
sidy on imported and domestic shipments of 
chemicals used in the manufacture of fertilizer. 
This subsidy had been paid previously by the 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation. 


LIVESTOCK 


Sheep and Wool.— Because of the need for wool, 
steps were taken to increase sheep production. 
The Dominion Government assisted by paying the 
freight charges on the movement of female stock 
to be used for breeding and by lending rams to 
farmers who were willing to raise new flocks. 

To encourage the production of a greater vol- 
ume of wool, and of a quality suitable for manu- 
facturing purposes, a bonus of 2 cents a pound on 
the top grades of the wool clip was paid by the 
Dominion Government to farmers resident in 
Provinces that agreed to pay a similar amount. 

Hogs.—A premium of $3 per head on grade A 
carcasses and $2 per head on B-1 carcasses was 
paid, when such hogs were delivered for slaughter 
at inspected plants or approved establishments. 
This was to maintain the production of hogs of 
a quality suitable to meet domestic and British 
requirements until the end of the war and to en- 
courage the channeling of such hogs through in- 
spected plants, where their product would be avail- 
able for export to the United Kingdom. In 1946, 
the premiums per -head were reduced to $2 on 
grade A and $1 on grade B-1 carcasses. 

To facilitate the movement of surplus live hogs 
from western to eastern Canada because of con- 
gestion at western hog-packing facilities in the 
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winter months of 1944, the Meat Board provided 
financial assistance. Shippers, or processing 
plants, were reimbursed for the additional cost 
of transportation and expenses incidental thereto. 

Other types of assistance included the payment 
of a subsidy ranging from $0.75 to $2.50 per 100 
pounds to increase the export price of bacon dur- 
ing the second contract period in 1941. The pay- 
ment was made to prevent the diversion of bacon 
shipments from overseas to United States markets, 
where prices were higher. 

To maintain and improve the quality of bacon 
shipped to the United Kingdom, the Department 
purchased boars of superior breeding stock. 
These boars were disposed of for breeding pur- 
poses either by selling them at cost or by lending 
them to organized groups of hog producers. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The Wartime Prices and Trade Board, prior 
to 1943, was responsible for payment of subsidies 
on dairy products. A subsidy was paid on fluid 
milk in order to encourage production, to cor- 
rect price inequalities existing during the late fall 
of 1941, and to avoid general increases in prices 
of dairy products to consumers. (See table 2.) 

In the case of milk used for the manufacture 
of concentrated milk products, payments at first 
were made to adjust prices, because relatively 
higher prices for cheese had diverted a large quan- 
tity of milk to cheese factories in the fall of 1941. 
Later, a subsidy was paid to maintain production. 

In the summer of 1942, to stimulate increased 
production and avert a threatened shortage of but- 
ter during the winter of 1943 and the following 
season, a subsidy was paid to farmers who de- 
livered their butterfat to creameries. 

When the Agricultural Food Board, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, took over the payment 
of subsidies in 1943, the program was amended. 
Payments on the production of milk for fluid con- 
sumption, milk for manufacture, and on butterfat 
were continued. Milk for cheese was added to the 
list at a later date. Payments on milk for fluid 
and concentration purposes were terminated on 
September 30, 1946, and on butterfat for butter 
and milk for cheddar cheese on April 30, 1947. 

Other subsidies included the payment of a bonus 
that ranged from 0.6 to 1.6 cents per pound on 
cheese exported to the United Kingdom during 
the year 1941. The purpose was to encourage an 
increase in production. 
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TABLE 2.—Canadian subsidies payable on dairy products, 
specified periods 


: Under 
Product and subsidy | Rate of : 
period subsidy ae Comments 
Cents 
Fluid milk per 100 
pounds 

Dec. 22/41—Apr. 30/42 - - - WPTB!'| Payable in areas with no 

_ increase since August 
1 

Sept. 1/42-Apr. 30/43_-_- 25 | WPTB | In areas specified by WPTB 
and dependent on fixed 
minimum producer prices 
paid by distributors. 

May 1/43-Sept. 30/43___- 25 | AFB? | In areas specified by AFB. 

Oct. 1/43-Apr. 30/44__._. 25 or 55 AFB Do. 

May 1/44-Sept. 30/44....| 25 or 35 AFB Do 

Oct. 1/44-Apr. 30/45__--- 25 or 55 AFB Do 

May 1/45-Sept. 30/45....| 25 or 35 AFB Do 

Oct. 1/45-Apr. 30/46_-.--- 25 or 55 AFB Do 

May 1/46-Sept. 30/46....| 35 or 55 AFB Do 

Cents per 
Creamery butter pound of 
butterfat 

July 6/42-Dec. 20/42____- 6 | WPTB 

Dec. 21/42-Apr. 30/43 - - - 10 | WPTB | Seasonal increase in whole- 
sale prices canceled. 

May 1/43-Dec. 31/43---- S AFB If used for industrial pur- 
poses, the subsidy to be 
refunded to Government. 

Jan. 1/44-Apr. 30/44____- 10 AFB 

May 1/44-Apr. 30/47. _-_- 10 AFB? 

Cents 

per 100 

Cheddar cheese pounds 
of milk 

Oct. 1/43-Apr. 30/44_.__- AFB Dominion bonuses also paid 
on high-quality cheese.’ 

May 1/44-Apr. 30/46- -_- 20 AFB 

May 1/46-Apr. 30/47---_- 30 AFB 

Concentrated milk 
products 
, ;On milk used in manufacture 

Dee. 22/41-Apr. 30/42- _- 40| WPTB { of whole-milk products. 

Mar. 1/43-Apr. 30/43_--- 25 AFB 

Oct. 1/43-Apr. 30/44__-_-- 30 AFB On milk used in manufacture 

May 1/44-Sept. 30/44 4_- 15 AFB of whole-milk products, 

Oct. 1/44-Apr. 30/45 4. _ - 30 AFB and skim-milk products, 

May 1/45-Sept. 30/45_-__- 15 AFB pore no other subsidy 

Oct. 1/45-Apr. 30/46__-_- 30 AFB as been paid on milk. 

May 1/46-Sept. anennet 23 AFB 


1 Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
2 Agricultural Food Board. 
3 Dominion bonus on quality cheese—2 cents per pound on 94 score ina 1 
cent per pound on 93 score. 
‘ A subsidy equivalent to the concentrated milk subsid 
mh in the production of lactose (milk sugar) for period 
1945. 


The Cheese and Cheese Factory Improvement 
Act, passed July 1, 1939, although not a wartime 
subsidy, contributed to the maintenance of cheese 
production. This act is designed to promote the 
production of cheese of high quality, the amal- 
gamation of cheese factories into larger and more 
economical units, and other technological improve- 
ments. It provides for a quality bonus payment 
of 1 cent a pound on cheese scoring 93 and 2 cents 
on cheese scoring 94 and above. Financial aid is 
given to encourage the standardizing of cheese- 
processing equipment and for other plant improve- 
ments, 


was paid on milk 
ay 1, 1944, to Sept. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Apples.—Among agricultural products apples 
were the earliest to receive a subsidy or Govern- 
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ment price support. Measures were taken soon 
after the outbreak of hostilities in 1939 to main- 
tain an industry that became a “war casualty.” 
The apple industries in Nova Scotia and British 
Yolumbia depend on the export market, partic- 
ularly that provided by the United Kingdom. The 
outbreak of war resulted at first in contraction and 
then later in the closing of the British market for 
Canadian apples. The Dominion Government in 
the fall of 1939 relieved the apple growers of the 
need to arrange exports under war conditions, and 
guaranteed manufacturers of apple products 
against loss on their purchase of 34 selected varie- 
ties ordinarily exported. At the same time, steps 
were taken to improve apple orchards. Since 
1943, the Dominion Department of Agriculture 
has paid apple growers in Nova Scotia $2 for 
every old tree removed. Assistance to British 
Columbia growers also consisted of Government 
purchases of apples for distribution to prairie 
drought victims and a guaranty against financial 
loss on exports. . 

Other Fruits—Another group of producers’ 
subsidies were those paid on berries for jam in 
1943, 1944, and 1945. Earlier action under the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board was limited to 
strawberries in British Columbia. The Agricul- 
tural Food Board in 1943 took over the payment 
of growers’ subsidies on berries used in pectin and 
compound jams. These subsidies were added to 
the price paid by jam manufacturers buying these 
fruits for processing into jam. From June 6, 
1944, they also covered raspberries bought for 
commercial canning. Ceiling prices were ad- 
justed in 1945, and subsidies to growers were 
discontinued. (See table 3.) 


TABLE 3.—Canadian subsidy payments on berries for jam, 


1943-45 
British Columbia Ontario 
Product 
1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 1945 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
per per per per per per 
pound | pound | pound | pound | pound | pound 
Strawberries... ___-__- 6 6 3 13.5 3 
Raspberries---_-_ ---- --- 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Loganberries - - - ---..--- 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Boysenberries - - ea 3 3 SPS See eS. 
Gooseberries-.-..-- ------ 3 3 3 3 30 3 
ARS ae 3 3 3 3 3 3 


1 Hulls off; with hulls on, 3 cents. 


Canning Crops.—Subsidies were paid to pro- 
ducers on the 1942 crop of tomatoes, corn, peas, 
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Canadian Farm Aid 


and beans, by the Commodity Prices Stabilization 


Corporation. 


Payments were made on 1942, 1944, 


and 1945 crops by the Agricultural Food Board, 
of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. 
Higher costs, particularly for labor, resulted in 


increased rates. 


The subsidies were paid through 


canners to producers, who received the subsidies 
in addition to the contract price for the crop. 
These per ton subsidies terminated at the end of 


the 1945 crop year. 


TABLE 4.—Canadian subsidies on canning crops, 1942-40 


(See table 4.) 


Product 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
per ton per ton per ton per ton 
yp ES aero 1.00 3.00 6. 00 6. 00 
Ce ee 2. 00 4. 00 4. 00 4. 00 
Peas—shelled weight __ 7. 50 10. 00 10. 00 10. 00 
Peas—straw weight... --- 1. 50 2. 00 2. 00 2. 00 
Green or wax beans. ---. 7 5. 00 7. 50 7. 50 7. 50 


Beans.—To stimulate the production of dried 
beans for domestic needs, under the existing price 
ceiling, and for export requirements, the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board paid a subsidy to growers 
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in 1943 and 1944. The Agricultural Food Board 
paid it on the 1945 bean crop. 


THE PRAIRIE FARM INCOME PAYMENTS 
SCHEME 


This was an emergency measure designed to help 


low-income wheat farmers. 
respect to the 1941-42 crop year. 


It operated only with 
Direct pay- 


ments were made to farmers growing spring wheat 
in western Canada to provide sufficient income to 
maintain them on the land in the face of low prices 


and low crop yields. 


The cultivated acreage of 


each producer was taken as the most equitable 
basis upon which to distribute cash payments. 
These amounted to 75 cents per acre on half the 
cultivated acreage of the farm. 
amount paid out to any farmer was not to exceed 


$150. 


The maximum 


There were other types of subsidy payments 


which can only be mentioned briefly. 
growers received transportation assistance. 


Some seed 


The 


Department assisted processors of flax fiber to ac- 
quire machinery. But most of these subsidies were 
only for short periods. 


(See table 


5. 


) 


TaBLeE 5.—Wartime subsidies* paid out by the Dominion Department of Agriculture, calendar years 1939-46 
Item t | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 2 
a 
1,000 1,000 el ,000 1,000 1, 1,000 1, 1,000 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
PE EE ON wad cnbues doesbsitnicissetouscedecnsusenscss [os evevtecscslasecccceccnclecascekehtuclosedesiiecess 4, 968 12, 818 12, 672 13, 993 
Butterfat..........-...---------------------------------- |------------]------------ NGS eeERE Wit se 16, 028 28, 446 23, 689 21, 655 
a a. on din aad chs hd ewehetbaveeweebeMl ices binoudesinepebsabaves ERS EERE): FERRER oh 465 1, 986 1, 882 2, 147 
to nei coseebnaknsidepebten DEAE EE DCI Aes Ri! eae 800 4, 331 4, 270 4, 902 
Cheese: 
Bonus on quality... -----.--.------------------------ 599 1, 055 1, 495 1, 732 1, 386 1, 592 1, 664 1, 257 
EL, axddekpu dds cucednosatecsede ce 46 81 182 203 73 88 6 188 
aden enue saad kesabbawer teeks ae Eee eee: ny Se de Bis MOTE SA! AREER) ae, . meena 
EO Des das niecnessudae $ehenccessdeuenscchoeasde ER SE re ee: RE eR Spee ae 14, 071 10, 737 5, 852 
EEE Ee ne nen Se haa See SS Bieeaide - .. aeiee eae 
ge a ean \ ane 1 OCS SS GES AER ues Fereneerer ces SSemNes Sala 
Sheep-raising program -------- MEMS dheh en cker ade geieteéssGhasielnneseancrterindanccueh on 38 15 SARC GR. KN ae ‘ 
ee ER ites saad bh oben Lae beenksacdhbshemiterdinbocapaaunthlnwesenqustetlingsxbaurbeelivekdaumanes 154 66 sy 144 
Egg-export subsidy................... pnbGsaneinda varieties edictenshen tancé oon usd en 7 gf RE AAS SEER ES Ae Oe: ENP ee 
ee ee ee ena, See re 2, 060 9, 831 15, 941 14, 566 16, 855 18, 968 
Reserve stock of feed grains: 
Re LS a WE IE i a SE PL ee a ee Sneee a Pn 521 941 1, 464 
te sealed edule SOR ELAU RARER IAEKS aens Neb tehneknEtebaihoadioss ios woslsaccencennne 1, 217 362 i, Re 
I. otk oil eGgaduddddnasksacwaehleeekencsenkhivemebasaseustosisnsnesnne 334 2, 233 7, 700 6, 802 6, 182 
Ns 55 oie Sse seesele cascuekedebhens one conse cl baunwcdneeud lkebaccaccsan 38 | i 5 Ree: 
gs es. seu citaddeneee teense conswalapwensadeveslasesénaedbealincewncaauee fee ee: a ah Oe ny Ware 
WwW heat-acreage ne ne gm OOOO RE EE SE) See 22, 412 22, 789 31, 016 8, 981 822 112 
Fertilizer subventions and freight allowance. ............|.....-......|...--.------|---.....-_-- 976 5 413 417 431 
ae ait a ae etd aw atcide wildas wove aes Matiaeicuedie ct liciakacents didkannececeltlccesanndasestbaossecondues 19 
es Sawada lubed cndeecde kbhe bone eeué lasuceeeuces iskecoeeseses ” 39 271 230 420 
SE amiimathtbth chasers etnesdeawecsccconsdenccoensseve 2, 491 1, 750 1, 718 2, 313 1, 841 1, 242 9 eet 
I GPE Ld os hs ibaa ine be 6 vensateiletescotevcssluncanequpeltalenessuncanie 956 2, 549 2,115 855 
EE eS ES a a Leena TN kee. eae 359 473 684 101 
I kt Se 2 ee Urbs dcaeatubthandeseaakbélameddmamweeclcneunede. Geos ee: ee a 405 270 
as eis anti ey ink ieKtphndaclancogecesnhs oR SSE EROS eS 238 29 4 =e 4 
i on ccd diaekabdivchatime nek ackbicn itwcwienasklowokeucceee’ 11 19 39 
Fe treba ce U tested etecbsnshtnesind na lenesscacisselesecpcnteuds 863 18, 034 84 BD lecdasvoeeupegieresmeonsane 
Assistance on purchase of seed-cleaning equipment— . | 
a eee a hn sod cnc ontoucuasepesusiudasesadddculeabecdsupest | ae CR, NS ee ee 
~ to purchasers of Canadian flax-scutching ma- 
ee ie ed abs hh basee Sts oanb eeddne dbiadloeelis eemedantmeteeusekstnceetiacseaelewasscnsancel _. 3 eee 
Purdhens of dehydration machinery. .-........-.-.------- So tie maiemaraee EEN (LAS Ss ED: 109 | eee ad a a 
Se atehlinlede AUB, kate hs yl Ratti RE | 3, 136 | 2, 897 32, 969 57, 167 78, 849 95, 600 é 84,631 | 78, 900 
1 Canadian currency. The Canadian am, according to the average annual official rate of exchange, was equivalent to 90.9 U. S. cents during 1939-45; on 
July 8, 1946, it was officially set at 100 U. S. cents. 
2 Preliminary. 
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Commodity Prices Stabilization 
Corporation 


The subsidy program of the Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corporation was also tied in closely 
with the price-stabilization program. The Cor- 
poration, after the establishment of the Agricul- 
tural Food Board, made no direct cash payments 
to farmers. 

Payments made by the Corporation were in the 
form of subsidies to reduce freight charges and 
the differential between import and domestic 
prices. Another measure designed to reduce the 
cost of imported articles, which involved a loss in 
national revenue but did not involve cash expendi- 
tures, was the reduction of tariff rates on many im- 
ported items. 

Subsidies were paid on agricultural machinery, 
binder twine, rope, bags and bagging, feed, ferti- 
lizer, harness and saddlery, lumber, pesticides, 
petroleum, woodenware, and bees. Other mea- 
sures were designed to maintain or enlarge markets 
for farm products. Beef cattle were purchased 
at export market prices and resold at the domestic 
ceiling price. Butter was purchased to maintain 
domestic prices. The movement of beef in 1943 
from areas of surplus production in the west to 
those of heavier consumption in eastern Canada 
was facilitated by the Corporation’s reimbursmg 
western shippers to the extent that transportation 
charges per pound exceeded the difference between 
the maximum price in the zone of shipment and 
the maximum price in the zone of destination. 
Subsidies were paid also to divert shipments of 
creamery butter to areas of low production. 

Payments by the Corporation directly affecting 
agriculture in the period between December 1, 
1941, and December 31, 1946, are estimated to be 
$31,000,000. Subsidies on imported goods for 
farm use totaled nearly $6,000,000; subsidies on 
domestic goods, including cash payments for spe- 
cific products, $22,000,000; losses on commodity 
trading, $750,000 ; and financial assistance, through 
the Wartime Food Corporation and the Canadian 
Wool Board Limited, amounted to $2,500,000. 


Postwar Government Policy 


The policy of the Canadian Government in 
the early phase of the postwar period is to 
facilitate an orderly readjustment of the Canadian 
economy and to prevent the inflat?onary forces 
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from impeding the attainment of a sustained and 
high level of peacetime activity.2 Prices and 
related controls are being relaxed. Existing sub- 
sidies are being gradually reduced and eliminated. 
Each reduction, or removal, is considered in rela- 
tion to the general developments in the Canadian 
price level and in relation to the particular conse- 
quences that would result from such reduction, or 
removal, of the subsidy under review. During 
1946 and the first quarter of 1947, domestic agri- 
cultural-subsidy payments on jams and jellies, 
fluid milk, evaporated milk, and fertilizers were 
stopped. Most of the subsidies applicable to 
agriculture, paid by the Commodity Prices Stabil- 
ization Corporation, domestic and import, have 
been terminated. 

While the general trend is in the direction of 
subsidy removal, a number of new subsidies were 
announced at the end of 1946 and during the first 
quarter of 1947. The Agricultural Prices Sup- 
port Board subsidized the price of potatoes for 
starch from the 1946 crop in Prince Edward Is- 
land and New Brunswick. New subsidies were 
announced in the Canadian House of Commons 
on March 17, 1947. Because of an increase in the 
prices of barley and oats, and the continuation 
for the time being of the price ceiling on animal 
products, payments of 10 cents per bushel for 
oats, and 25 cents per bushel for barley, are miade 
within the same conditions as the 25-cent draw- 
back on wheat purchased for feeding. The pay- 
ment of these subsidies will have the effect of 
leaving the cost of these feed grains to feeders 
near the levels of March 15, 1947. This payment 
is to be continued as announced on July 31, 1947. 

The use of public funds t6 aid in the develop- 


ment and use of agricultural resources is being f 


continued. Prewar activities and services are be- 
ing extended. Exhibitions and fairs are func- 
tioning again. Consideration is being given to 
extending the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation pro- 
gram into a national conservation program. The 
Canadian Farm Loan Board, in the spring of 1945, 
reduced the rate of interest on long-term credit 
from 5 percent to 4.5 percent per annum on first 
mortgages. To make more short- and intermedi- 


ate-term credit available, the Dominion Govern- | 


2The Minister of Finance on January 11, 1947, in his State- 
ment on Price Control, stated “the goal of the government’s 
stabilization policy has always been and still is to preserve orderly 
conditions with a view to cutting off the disrupting peak in 
post-war prices and to avoiding, or at least greatly lessening the 
drop which inevitably follows.” 
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ment in 1944 passed the Farm Improvements Loan 
Act. Chartered banks are guaranteed against 
loss up to 10 percent of the amount loaned by 
them under the act (a maximum of $250,000,000). 

Under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, which 
was passed in 1939, farmers who suffer low yields 
because of uncontrollable factors, such as weather, 
are assisted. Direct money payments are made 
by the Dominion Department of Agriculture to 
farmers experiencing low crop yields in the spring- 
wheat area of Canada. Farmers, however, con- 
tribute a payment of 1 percent of the purchase 
price on all grains marketed in Canada. 

Assistance in land settlement is being given to 
veterans of World War II. In addition to a loan, 
the Government absorbs about 24 percent of the 
cost of the land and permanent improvements and 
makes a gift of the chattels to the veteran. 

New activities in the postwar period include a 
commitment on the part of the Dominion Govern- 
ment to support farm prices. The Agricultural 
Prices Support Act of 1944 states: 

In prescribing prices the Board shall endeavour to 
ensure adequate and stable returns for agriculture by pro- 
moting orderly adjustment from war to peace conditions 
and shall endeavour to secure a fair relationship between 
the returns from agriculture and {hose from other 
occupations. 

The methods by which the Agricultural Prices 
Support Board may support agricultural prices 
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include: (1) Buying and selling any agricultural 
product, except wheat, and (2) making deficiency 
payments. 

Other activities are in the direction of export 
trade. One of the first steps taken by the Cana- 


dian Parliament to assure, to some extent, a main- 


tenance of export trade, agricultural and non- 
agricultural, was the passing of the Export 
Credit Act, 1944. As implied in the title, there 
are two features to this Act—one providing in- 
surance to persons engaged in export trade 
against risk or loss in such trade; the other, the 
extension of credit to facilitate export operations. 

Measures directly affecting the social welfare 
of the farmers include the Family Allowance Act 
and the National Housing Act. The Family Al- 
lowance Act, 1944, the purpose of which is to 
promote the well-being of children, allows for 
substantial payments in respect of urban and 
rural children up to 16 years of age. These pay- 
ments began in July 1945. The National Hous- 
ing Act contains a special section to provide aid 
in financing the construction of farm homes. 

In summation, subsidy payments and govern- 
mental assistance in Canada‘ have been and are 
being used to deal with a variety of conditions 
which affect the economic well-being of the agri- 
cultural industry and its farmers. Many agricul- 
tural aids also contribute’ to objectives of more 
than strictly agricultural interest. 


Landlord vs. Tenant in Japan 


by W. I. LADEJINSKY* 


The following notes, as well as those appearing in the 
June issue of this publication, were made in Japan on 
field trips undertaken by the author in order to gain first- 
hand information on the attitude of the tenants and land- 
lords toward the land reform then under consideration. 
They do not aim to give the reader the whys and where- 
fores of that reform. The belief is, however, that one 
may glean from them some of the conditions that called 
for the enactment of the program, as well as some of 
the problems encountered in devising a program that 
would improve the economic and social position of the 
majority of Japanese farmers. 


Hokkaido Prefecture 


Hokkaido Prefecture comprises the northern- 
most and second largest island of Japan, having 
a north-south extent of 260 miles and east-west 


*Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 


extent of 280 miles, the total area being 34,282 
square miles. Hokkaido comprises 23 percent of 
the area of Japan and is comparable in size to the 
State of Maine. The relief pattern of Hokkaido 
does not greatly differ from that of the remainder 
of Japan. From the mountains in the interior, 
spurs extend across the island. Between the spurs 
are lowlands and strips of level land bordering 
water courses. These lowlands, which comprise 
Hokkaido’s agricultural acreage, represent 15 per- 
cent of the total area of the island. ; 
Agriculturally Hokkaido differs greatly from 
other parts of Japan. Practically all crops are 
spring-sown, the fields remaining. fallow in the 
winter. The short frost-free season (3 to 3.5 
months) limits crops to one per year; uplands 
predominate in a proportion of 3.5 to 1; the aver- 
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age size per farm is four times that on the other 
islands; the degree of fragmentation of landhold- 
ings is less pronounced than in the other parts of 
Japan; agricultural practices are less intensive 
than in old Japan; animal husbandry is more 
common; and farm equipment is more nearly ade- 
quate and more generally used.. 

In the vital aspect of landownership, Hokkaido 
does not differ from other parts of Japan. Al- 
though a region of recent pioneer settlement, 
tenancy in Hokkaido is even more widespread 
than in Old Japan. Of the 195,000 households, 
43 percent are made up of tenants, 21 percent of 
part tenants or part owners, and 36 percent are 
independent owners. The respective figures for 
all Japan are 28, 40, and 32 percent. The pre- 
dominance of farmers who have no land at all is 
an outstanding feature of Hokkaido’s agricultural 
economy. The efforts of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to reduce tenancy in Hokkaido were no more 
successful than in Old Japan. Even though fairly 
large numbers of tenants became owners, within 
the same period of time an equally large number 
of farm owners were reduced to the status of 
tenants. , 

Before starting on the field trip through Hok- 
kaido, this observer interviewed Mr. Fukuoka, 
Chief of the Agricultural Division of the Hok- 
kaido Prefectural Office. 

Mr. Fukuoka stated that, from an economic, 
social, and cultural point of view, the significance 
of the impending land reform cannot be overesti- 
mated. This is especially true in the case of 
Hokkaido, which, with the sole exception of the 
Osaka Prefecture, is the most tenant-ridden Pre- 
fecture of Japan. Mr. Fukuoka places much faith 
in the coming land reform as a means of eradi- 
cating tenancy through greater diffusion of land- 
ownership. 

The total area of land subject to transfer under 
the provisions of the Land Reform Bill was esti- 
mated by Mr. Fukuoka as follows: 


Land ownership ary Pet A Total Owners 
1,000 1,000 1,000 
: cho} cho! cho! Number 
Absentee landlords___._---- 31 86 117 10,400 
Noncultivating resident 
landlords- - - - - - -- Rathas ules 23 48 71 20,200 
Cultivating resident land- 
acs eens ees 11 33 44 18, 500 
BU Ss. cubnndecsk 65 167 232 49,100 


11 cho=2.45 acres. 
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If this estimate is correct, 72 percent of all the 
tenanted land of Hokkaido, or 82 percent of the 
tenanted paddy and 95 percent of the tenanted 
upland, would be purchased by the Government 
for resale to the tenants. 

To Mr. Fukuoka, landownership is the surest 
way of raising the productivity of the soil. In- 
vestigation of the Agricultural Section of the 
Prefectural government showed an increase in 
yield, as between fields of independent and tenant 
farmers, of about 23 percent. While not question- 
ing the results of this particular survey, inquiries 
in other parts of the country did not reveal so 
wide a difference in yields. 

Hokkaido furnishes a good example of how 
complicated the pricing of land under the Land 
Reform Bill is going to be. Taking into con- 
sideration the over-all criterion that a tan?’ of 
paddy or upland must not exceed in price 40 or 
48 times the registered rental value, respectively, 
the agricultural section of this Prefecture has 
tentatively fixed the following prices: Most com- 
mon prices of paddy will range from ¥190 to ¥320 
and, in rare cases, the price will be as high as 
¥520; the respective prices for upland will be ¥50, 
¥160, and ¥670. There will also be instances of 
exceptionally poor paddy which will be priced at 
¥28 and upland at ¥12. Paddy land prices at ¥190 
will carry a subsidy of ¥53, and that priced at 
¥320 will carry a subsidy of ¥88. The subsidy for 
upland will amount to ¥14 (price ¥50) and ¥46 
(price ¥160). These prices, in Mr. Fukuoka’s 
opinion, are quite reasonable, but in view of the 
relatively poorer soils and unfavorable climatic 
conditions prevailing in Hokkaido, the Govern- 
ment must always be prepared to reduce drasti- 
cally, or cancel altogether, annual installments in 
years of poor crops. 

Mr. Fukuoka stressed the point that the Gov- 
ernment’s obligation to the tenants is not dis- 
charged once they become owners. Ownership of 
a small holding, even when unencumbered with 
financial obligations, does not necessarily insure 
a fair standard of living. The more so in the 
case of a new owner who has annual payments to 
meet. The Government must not abandon him 
but be ready to come to his aid. Mr. Fukuoka felt 
that the legislaion is not explicit on this point, 
and that this shortcoming should be corrected if 


the land-reform program is to become more than | 


11 tan=}jo of a cho or \%4 of an acre. 
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a means of ‘shifting property rights from one 
group of farmers to another. He welcomed the 
provision of the Land Reform that the annual 
installments for the land, plus taxes and other im- 
posts, shall not exceed one-third the crop value. 


VISIT TO KURISAWA VILLAGE 

This village lies in the heart of Huromui Plain, 
where paddy and upland are well balanced. The 
area under paddy is 3,098 cho and that under up- 
land rice is 3,700 cho. 

Unlike so many of the villages in Old Japan 
during and since the war, the population of 
Kurisawa has remained unchanged; it has a total 
of 1,424 farm families, and of these only 361 
are classified as small holders; 197 are part ten- 
ants, and 836 are full tenants. In addition, the 
village has 30 resident landlords and 100 absentee 
landlords. ‘The largest resident landlord owns 
50 che of land, and absentee and resident Jand- 
lords together own approximately 70 percent of 
all the land. As in the case in other paris of Ja- 
pan, practically no tenant rents land from one 
landlord only. One of the tenants present stated 
that he rents his 4 cho from five landlords. 

The average rental in the years past was one- 
third the crop. Although lower than the average 
rental for all Japan, the rice yields in Hokkaido 
are approximately 25 percent lower than in Old 
Japan. In this village contracts between land- 
lords and tenants were practically all in writing 
and for 5-year periods. The sale of the cultiva- 
tion right by one tenant to another is widespread, 
and before the war prices ranged from ¥50 to ¥200 
per tan. Landlords raised no objection to this 
practice, forbidden by the contract, so long as the 
tenant paid the rent. The price depends upon the 
rental—the lower the rental, the higher the price 
of the cultivation right. The substitution of 
rental in kind for cash and reduction in rent are 
particularly welcome in this village. In the past 
the payment of rent left the tenants with no rice 
from early spring till the new harvest. They 
were compelled to borrow rice by mortgaging the 
new crop. The anticipated changes will goa long 
way toward protecting their own food supply. 

The average holding per family is 5 cho, which is 
4 to 5 times larger than the average holding in Old 
Japan. Yet at a meeting the assembled 16 ten- 
ants, 2 part owners, and 5 independent owners em- 
phasized the smallness of their holdings. They 
expressed the need for holdings averaging 4+ cho 
of paddy and 8 cho of upland. 
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With two exceptions, the tenants were in favor 
of buying land, but all seemed to have misgivings 
about their status as owners, should agricultural 
prices decline. Without continuous Government 
protection the status of a new owner seemed to 
them very uncertain at best. 

Comment on the official price of land set by the 
Government was far from enlightening. No two 
farmers could agree what the price should be, and 
the area of agreement was restricted to the fol- 
lowing: That a given price of land means one 
thing to such a tenant who has ready cash and 
quite another thing to a tenant who paid for his 
cultivation right ? and must borrow money to pay 
for the land. 

If the criterion of a fair price of land is whether 
or not one has the money to pay the price, then 
the tenants of this village should have no difficulty 
in making at least a very substantial payment for 
theland. The tenants are debt-free now, although 
before the war the average indebtedness was ¥1100 
per family, and their bank savings, not counting 
an unknown amount of cash, were estimated at 
between ¥4,000 and ¥5,000. One tenant suggested 
that the tenants should be in a position to pay one- 
half the purchase price down. 

The farmers present at the meeting were aware 
of the fact that & Land Reform Bill was in prep- 
aration, but they had the haziest of notions as to 
the real nature of the bill and its principal pro- 
visions. It was clear that they would have viewed 
the prospect of landownership more enthusiasti- 
cally if they had known that the Land Reform 


‘Program was designed for their benefit. The 


need of telling the tenants what this bill is, and 


‘what it is not, was all too clear. 


VISIT TO KITAMI CITY 

The city of Kitami is located in the northeastern 
coastal part of Hokkaido in a region of mixed 
agriculture. The rice crop here plays but a minor 
role; vastly more important are the uplands on 
which the farmers raise feedstuffs for their 
numerous cattle and horses. 

In the city hall there were assembled four land- 
lords, three small holders, one part tenant, and 
nine tenants. They in turn represented some 
2,112 farm families, made up of 1,036 independent 
farmers, 453 part tenants, and 623 tenants. Taken 
together, they cultivated 1,210 cho of paddy and 
7,877 cho of upland, or an average of 4.3 cho per 


2 See p. 84 of June issue of FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 
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family. The discussion revealed that this average 
does not reflect at all the acreage cultivated by a 
‘given family. One tenant volunteered the infor- 
mation that he cultivated only 1.5 cho, relying for 
his livelihood on lumbering; another tenant rents 
13 cho, all upland; and all farmed with their own 
labor, both human and animal. 

A farmer in this region who depends upon agri- 
culture for his main source of income must coulti- 
vate at least 10 cho. The yields are generally 
low, and crops are very uncertain because of poor 
climatic conditions. A crop failure every third 
year or so is normal. The situation in Kitami 
was another illustration of the fairness of the pro- 
vision that permits an owner cultivator to retain 
3 cho in Old Japan and 12 cho in Hokkaido. 

Landlords with 30 to 50 cho are not rare in this 
locality; the four landlords present owned 60, 30, 
25, and 20 cho, respectively. Rent for paddy used 
to be one-third the crop and for upland, 3 to 6 yen 
per tan. The tenants considered the rent in both 
instances fair. Most contracts are in writing, and 
the duration of the lease is 10 years. 
been no cases of serious disputes until recently. 

During the war many a small holder rented out 
land when members of his family were drafted 
into the army. Now that their sons have returned, 
they wish to have the land: back.* It is very likely 
that the Land Commission will help returned 
The landlords, on the other hand, will 
try to salvage as much as possible by setting up 
their own sonsin farming. Hence, their insistence 
upon the return of some of the tenanted land. 

Without exception, the tenants expressed them- 
selves in favor of buying land. This observer 
called their attention to the fact that under the 
Reform the status of tenants will be much im- 
proved. But they wished to be their own masters, 
no matter how liberal the terms of tenancy. 

The landlords were against the Reform because, 
in their view, it compels them to sell land at low 
prices and prevents their sons from hecoming 
owner cultivators. They criticized the provision 
of the Land Reform Law that considers the 
family, not the number of persons in the family, 
as the unit upon which the permissible retention 
of land is based. One landlord was willing to 
accept the new program if he were permitted to 
retain 10 cho for each of his sons. If an end must 


soldiers. 


come to landlordism, they will bow to the inevit- 
able, but why not give their sons the chance of 
becoming small holders? 


There have | 
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There was the expected sharp disagreement be- 
tween the assembled landlords and tenants on the 
price of land. Before the war the average price 
of a tan of paddy or upland ranged between ¥250 
to ¥300. Everything considered, the official price 
should be at least four times the prewar average. 
Any other price, and the fixed price for the local- 
ity will not exceed ¥500, is confiscation, the spokes- 
man of the landlords pointed out. The tenants, on 
the other hand, refrained from stating a price, 
but insisted that the cheaper the better and that 
it was the responsibility of the Government to 
raise prices of agricultural products to a point 
that would enable them to buy the land quickly. 

Before the war the average indebtedness was 
¥1,300 per family. A considerable amount has 
since been liquidated, but last year’s poor crops 
put many farmers in debt again. The belief is, 
though, that with the harvesting of the current 
excellent crop debts will be paid off. Those farm- 
ers who have horses are rated among the best off; 
temporarily at least animals provide a_ better 
index of an inflationary prosperity than the area 
of land a man owns. The price of a good horse 
may be as high as ¥70,000; an average horse is 
priced at from ¥10,000 to ¥15,000. 

There was no disagreement among those present 
on the need of raising the official prices of agri- 
cultural products. They thought the price of rice 
should be set at ¥1,500 per koku as against the 
official price of ¥550. The farmers believed that 
the failure to raise prices did not rest with the 
Japanese Government; the widespread rumor was 
that the Japanese Government was willing to meet 
the farmer’s demands but that the Occupation 
Forces had raised strenuous objections to such a 
course of action. Their only salvation lies in the 
black market, or, barring that,‘ in turning the 
paddy fields into upland. Since the conversion of 
one type of field into the other is a long-drawn-out 
process (about 4 years), the threat is an idle one, 
especially in sections where rice cultivation is of 
relatively minor importance. 


VISIT TO HIGASHI-KAGURA VILLAGE 


Twenty years ago this village was part of the 


Imperial Estate, since sold to the farmers in order & 


to put an end to the often-recurring disputes be- 
tween the Estate and the tenants. The total culti- 


vated area of the village is 10,000 cho, of which | 
The | 


7,000 cho came from the Imperial Estate. 
land was sold in 5-cho units and on terms that en- 
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abled the tenants to acquire the land without in- 
curring any debts. The Higashi-Kagura Village 
became tenantless. 

In the course of the two decades following the 
sale many owners could not maintain their status, 
and they became tenants once again. At present 
the village consists of 1,500 families, 30 percent 
of whom are full tenants. The tenants’ explana- 
tion for the loss of the land they once owned is 
that a small holder operates on so narrow a margin 
that he must be protected by some one stronger 
than himself. One poor crop would put a farmer 
in debt. ‘The next step was foreclosure and the 
loss of the land. The financial aid extended to the 
tenants by the Imperial Estate via rent reductions 
and free timber was gone with the sale of the land. 

By the way, the widespread notion that the Em- 
peror of Japan is far and away the country’s pre- 
mier landlord is not correct. The Imperial Estate 
has a total of 605 cho of paddy fields, of which 
540 cho are in Old Japan and 65 cho in Hokkaido. 


The Hommas of Yamagata own three times as: 


much paddy. ‘The upland belonging to the House- 
hold is made up of 4,328 cho in Old Japan and 
3,570 cho in Hokkaido, a total of 7,898 cho. There 
is a private corporation, the Onon-Kogyo Co. in 
Hokkaido, that possesses a larger acreage ; namely, 
11,100 cho. The upland of the Imperial House- 
hold is rather poor, the best having been sold a 
quarter of a century ago. The Imperial House- 
hold seemed to be the largest landlord of Japan 
because of the immense forest holdings of 3.2 
million acres, containing 8 percent of the total 
volume of Japan’s standing timber. Under the 
new Constitution practically all the land and forest 
owned by the Imperial Household will become 
the property of the state. A Civil List will pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the Household. 

The 500 tenants cultivate an average of 4 cho 
per family, and most of it is rented from absentee 
landlords. The largest single owner, with 80 cho, 
is not an absentee landlord; whether the landlord 
is resident or not, large or small, the rent is the 
same—one-third the crop for paddy and a stated 
cash rental for upland. 

In the days when the land was owned by the 
Imperial Estate there were many disputes, be- 
cause the tenants insisted on buying and selling 
the cultivation right. Since the end of the war 
attempts on the part of the landlords to retrieve 
land were few, and still fewer were the cases where 
they succeeded in getting the land back. A very 
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efficient Land Committee, organized years ago and 
consisting of three landlords, three tenants, and 
three small holders, is credited with the protection 
of the tenants. 

The peasants were not familiar with the basic 
principles of the Reform and hoped for the best, 
but the landlords knew and feared the worst. On 
one point the two were in agreement; that the re- 
turned soldiers who had rented out their lands 
because of shortage of labor should receive their 
land back. The Land Committee of the village 
has registered 16 such cases, and they will prob- 
ably decide in favor of the returned soldiers. 

The tenants who had once tasted ownership 
were eager to doso again. As owners of the land 
they would not be concerned with any future 
change in tenancy practices, and, as one tenant 
put it, as an owner of land he would be “a com- 
plete person,” taking part in the affairs of his com- 
munity as one among equals. 

A landlord spoke out against fixed Government 
land prices in general, and particularly against 
the prices already set in Hokkaido, ranging from 
¥190 to ¥520 per tan of paddy and ¥50 to Y60 per 
tan of upland. ‘Only in rare cases will the price 
of paddy reach ¥520 and that of upland ¥670. In 
his opinion a tan of paddy or upland should be 
priced at more than ¥700. The tenants want land 
at low prices, but one of them also stated that 
the price should be reasonably high to insure com- 
pliance by the landlords. 

The farmers are practically debt free now: 
their prewar indebtedness ranged from ¥1,000 to 
¥4,000. Yet the tenants claimed that they were 
in no position to make a fair initial payment un- 
less official agricultural prices were at least 
doubled. The price of rice especially should be 
raised to ¥1,200 and possibly ¥1,500 per koku, and 
now that the Government has no army to main- 
tain, the farmers should be supplied with farm 
equipment free of charge, fertilizers at fixed 
prices, and horses for those who need them, since 
few are in a position to pay the prevailing market 
price of ¥30,000 per horse. 


VISIT TO NAKASHIBETSU VILLAGE 


This is a typical, non-rice-growing village, first 
settled 45 years ago. Of the original settlers there 
is not a trace; they had attempted to carry over 
into different climatic and soil conditions the 
methods to which they had been accustomed in 
Niigata Prefecture, and failed. They were too 
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poor to acquire cattle, which is indispensable im 
this district. The second wave of settlers was 
better prepared. The village has 1,700 families, 
having, on an average, from 15 to 20 cho of land. 
The larger problem is how to add to their hold- 
ings; they need about 30 cho per family. Na- 
kashibetsu is more fortunate than other frontier 
villages; there are practically no tenants in the 
village, and only zU0 part tenants who own more 
land than thev rent, and the rental is only ¥1.50 
per tan. 

The land was given to them by the Govern- 
ment on the condition that they reclaim it. Forty 
percent of the acreage is devoted to the raising 
of such crops as potatoes, buckwheat, corn, oats, 
and other feedstuffs, and the remainder is used for 
grazing. Each farm family has two horses and 
from three to four cows. Most of their income 
comes from animal husbandry. 

Their main concern at the moment was the 
food problem, that is, the difficulty of getting rice. 
The climate and soil do not permit rice growing, 
and the ration is too small to meet their accus- 
tomed needs. The black market is the only way 
out. They do not go hungry, but rice is a staple 
food with them as with the average Japanese. 
They are being compelled to change their food 
habits, at least for the time being, by relying more 
on dairy products and meat. 

Here as elsewhere, the farmers were not familiar 
with the provisions of the reform program. This 
observer touched upon the basic ones, and strong 


opposition was voiced to the provision that per- _ 


mits an owner-cultivator in Hokkaido to retain 12 
cho, and more only under special conditions. 
Thirty cho, they felt, should be the limit, and not 
only in their district. The social composition of 
this village may explain why fewer but larger 
farms are preferred to more and smaller ones. 
But in the main, the farm owners and tenants were 
more interested in the trend of livestock prices 
than in agrarian reform. They were much con- 
cerned about advice on whether to sell or hold out 
for higher prices—advice which this observer was 
not qualified to give them. 


VISIT TO NEMURO TOWN 


This town was founded in 1900 by settlers from 
Gifu, Tayama, and Aichi Prefectures. They were 
given the land they reclaimed cost free, and they 
bought already-reclaimed land in addition. The 
land still unoccupied calls for expensive drainage, 
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which the farmers hope the Government will 
undertake. 

In the early days of this village the settlers 
owned their own land, but in time many lost their 
holdings. Nemuro is now as tenant-ridden as 


some of the villages in Old Japan. The number of. 


families is 1,482 ; 531 tenants, 385 part owners and 
part tenants, 466 independent farmers, and 100 
landlords, some of whom cultivate from 20 to 25 
cho. The largest resident landlord owns 250 cho, 
and the largest absentee (of whom there are 73) 
owns 1,500 cho. Together, the landlords own 50 
percent of the 18,000 cho cultivated by the farmers, 
most of which is upland. The principal crops are 
wheat, oats, soybeans, potatoes, and flax. 

How much land does a farmer need in this dis- 
trict? The consensus of opinion was from 15 to 20 
cho. A peasant proprietor cultivates an average 
of 15 cho, and so does a part owner. Even a 
tenant cultivates an average of 13 cho. The labor, 
both human and animal, is mainly self-supplied. 
The 3,500 horses the village has, and an assorted 
variety of farm equipment, play an important role 
in this respect. In addition, the villagers have 
500 cows and 1,500 sheep. A tenant who rents 15 
cho stated that he pays his rent in cash at a rate of 
¥3.30 per tan. Cash rentals were introduced into 
the village in 1941; before, rent was about 30 
percent of the crop. 


~ 


The agreements are oral and renewable every 5f 


years. Eviction is rare, chiefly because the farm- 
ers enjoy the cultivation right, a privilege not 


recognized by law but well-recognized by custom. f 


Since the end of the war many a landlord has 
argued for the return of some land. The number 
of cases and area involved could not be ascertained, 


/ 


because not all cases come up before the Land Com- } 


mittee for settlement. In 20 cases settled by the 
Committee, the tenants had to return some of the 
land. The Committee consists of 3 landlords, 3 
tenants, 3 independent farmers, 1 “man of experi- 
ence,” and the village headman as chairman. A 
tenant blamed the composition of the Committee 
for the decisions, because the independent farmers 


always side with the landlords, and the “man of J 


experience” is the village vice-headman and him- 
self a small landlord. 

In Nemuro Town this observer heard expres- 
sions of strong opposition to the land-reform 
program. Landlord after landlord emphasized 
that they were pioneers who acquired their land 
through toil, thrift, and efficient management. A 


é 
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landlord of 250 cho related how he came to the 
village 45 years ago, reclaimed the first 12 cho and 
lias been adding to the original 12 cho ever since. 
He set an example all good farmers should fol- 
low, and now he is to be deprived of hisland. The 
Government seemed bent on confiscating the land 


via the fixed price, on the one hand, and taxation - 


on the other. It might at least leave him an 
acreage as large as that of any other substantial 
farmer. A landlord of 130 cho expressed himself 
in the same vein. The tenants remember the un- 
happy experience of owning land and losing it, 
and wish to make sure that the Government will 
not abandon the new owners until they are firmly 
on their feet. 

A landlord was in favor of dealing with the 
tenant directly rather than with the Government. 
He made no secret of his purpose to secure a more 
“reasonable” price for his land. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Hokkaido is one of the regions of Japan where 
the need for a change in the existing landlord- 
tenant relationship is keenly felt. The tenants 
are singularly misinformed about the main pro- 
visions of the program. The efforts of the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and Forestry to correct this 
will contribute to a better understanding of the 
Land Reform Law and its effective application. 

Landlord-tenant relations in 1946 were almost 
as strained in Hokkaido as in other parts of Japan. 
Disputes had increased from 109 in.1942 to nearly 
3,000. The disputes stem from the demand on the 
part of some of the landlords for the return of 
part of the tenanted land. Change of rental from 
kind to cash, which landlords contend deprives 
them of all real income; the tight food situation 
and the desire to raise their own food; sale of land 
to city people for food production; return of the 
soldiers; the impending Land Reform with em- 
phasis on land only for those who cultivate it are 
some of the reasons. Despite the many disputes, 
the area involved amounted to only 1,000 cho. 

Many farmer owners cultivate more than 12 
cho without recourse to hired labor. This fact, 
observed on the trip through Hokkaido, empha- 
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sized the soundness of the clause in the Land Re- 
form Law that permits an owner cultivator to 
retain more than 12 cho in certain cases. Other- 
wise, the efficiency of many a holding would have 
been impaired. 

In Hokkaido one becomes aware of how insecure 
small ownership is. Within one generation many 
small owners lost their land. They therefore have 
misgivings as to landownership unless the Govern- 
ment will help them maintain their new status. 

The impression on this observer was, too, that 
the tenants of Hokkaido will purchase land more 
readily than the tenants of Old Japan. The idea 
of the owner as the “complete” man was stressed 
by a number of tenants. In such a region as Hok- 
kaido, where evidences of the early pioneering 
days still abound, individual ownership of land 
cannot be gainsaid. It is the badge of economic 
and social independence, and the tenants of Hok- 
kaido, who are far less tradition-conscious than 
the tenants of Old Japan, will make an effort to 
acquire land, given the opportunity. 

The tenants of Hokkaido are money-prosperous. 
Their rents are nominal; their old debts have been 
liquidated for the most part, and their savings 
are fairly large. Substantial initial payments for 
land may be expected. 

Hokkaido’s agriculture lends itself to further 
intensification, given draft power and farm equip- 
ment. The limiting factor even here is land. A|- 
ready some of the poorer marginal lands have been 
put to use. What remains is land to be reclaimed, 
but this holds less promise than does the land of . 
earlier settlement, because it is less accessible to 
markets, has less favorable climatic conditions, and 
has less varied and profitable crop possibilities. 


Fukuoka Prefecture 


In going from Hokkaido to Fukuoka Prefecture, 
on Kyushu, one leaves the more recently developed 
part of Japan and enters one of the oldest parts 
of what has been referred to as Old Japan. 
Fukuoka exemplifies to a rather extreme degree 
a basic feature of Japan’s agricultural economy— 
too many farmers and too little land. The Prefec- 
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ture also has too many landlords and too many 
tenants. For this reason, the area available for 
transfer under the provisions of the Reform will 
fall short of satisfying the tenant’s demands. 


VISIT TO FUNAKOSHI VILLAGE 


The village of Funakoshi is a case in point; it 
was very much astir over the Reform. There will 
be little land for sale, however; perhaps only 57 
cho under the purchase provision of the law. If 
the figures furnished by the village headman are 
correct, then 40 resident landlords and an unknown 
number of absentees own not more than 85 cho, 
and 240 full tenants cultivate a total of 87 cho, or 
barely 0.3 cho per tenant family! Fragmentation 
is extreme; one landlord rents 4.5 cho, or 11 acres, 
of land to 18 tenants.. This is a good illustration 
of “molecular” landlordism in Japan, as well as of 
the fact that a tenant must find some subsidiary oc- 
cupation in order to eke out a very frugal living. 

The importance of the local land commissions, 
about to be elected, cannot be overestimated. It 
was gratifying to note, therefore, that these will 
not be new and untried institutions as far as this 
village is concerned. The existing commissions 
are not popularly elected, but they are composed 
of tenants, landlords, and independent owners, and 
théy have been deliberating together upon im- 
portant cases affecting the community. The ex- 
perience thus gained should stand the newly 
elected commissions in good stead. 

Before the war rentals were as high as 75 per- 
cent of the crop, but no one seemed to have had a 
clear idea concerning this year’s payment of rent 
beyond the fact that payments will be in cash. 
The Prefectural Office was rather late in sending 
out detailed instructions. The tenants, as always, 
knew less than the landlords about the provisions 
of the law, but had a good idea what the official 
price of land was going to be. 

The discussion of the Reform Law took place in 
the presence of 16 tenants, 8 landlords, and 8 owner 
operators. No landlord attacked the law directly, 
but one of them expressed himself vigorously 
against the “privileged” position of the tenants. 
He thought the demobilized soldiers should have 
prior claim on any land; consideration should be 
given to city people in general, and unemployed 
in particular, who wish to cultivate land; finally, 
if an absentee wishes to return to the village, he 
should have the right to cultivate. Another land- 
lord stated that he was in sympathy with land 
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reform, but the change was too sudden for him, 
and, besides, the price of land was too low. 
Landlords who have little land to sell were not 
bitterly antagonistic to the reform; they were 
concerned mainly with the “unfair” provision of 
‘ash rent. One of them illustrated the point as 


- follows: He will receive ¥75 per tan as rental, or 


an equivalent of his price per koku of rice. Yet he 
in turn must buy rice for his own consumption at 
¥450 per koku. A tenant was in favor of paying 
part of his rental in rice to ease the difficult situa- 
tion of the landlord. That the difficult rice situa- 
tion has much to do with the negative attitude of 
the landlords toward cash rentals and toward the 
law in general was made clear by one of the land- 
lords who said he would accept the Land Reform 
Law if it left him with enough rice for his family. 

The tenants were concerned with finding land 
for purchase. Hence, the objection on the part of 
some to allowing the resident landlords to retain 
1 cho of tenanted land. While ignorant of the 
principal provisions, they are quite aware that 
far-reaching changes are impending. Newspapers 
and the radio are their principal sources of infor- 
mation. The village has about 100 radios; 13 out 
of the 32 people attending the meeting had radios, 
but not 1 of the 13 was a tenant. 

The village has had 60 disputes, arising from 
claims of landlords for the return of some of the 
land cultivated by tenants. However, they have 
regained only 90 tan or an average of 1.5 tan. 
The land committee passed on every case. In the 
opinion of the village officials the demands were 
reasonable. The distinct impression left with this 
observer is that the newly elected land commissions 
will not be guided by the provision of the Land 
Reform Law which establishes November 23 as 
the date on which the state of landownership is 
to be based; they will not reopen cases already 
settled. . 

In this village one could not help being struck 
with an example of democracy in action. In bold 
letters, framed and prominently displayed on the 
wall of the office of the school principal was the 
following inscription in English: “Democracy is 
the matter of the facts, without naming anything.” 
This seemingly meaningless statement is no re- 
flection upon the principal’s devotion to demo- 
cratic ideas; only his knowledge of the English 
language was faulty. A reasonable translation 
from the original Japanese is: “Democracy is not 
a matter of form but of practice.” 
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